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YOUR OWN BOOK 


Before you begin to study the subject of other children’s 
clothes, make a book of your own. Then you can keep 
your pictures, drawings and writing together. 

Make the book with some plain paper and some 
writing paper. You will want about 20 pages in your 
book. Try to find some stiff paper for the cover. 
Then paste a large used envelope inside the front cover, 
and another one inside the back cover. 

Write your name, address and age inside the front 
cover. Then number the pages. When you have 
time, decorate your cover and write a title on the 
front. You can make up your own title. 
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OTHER CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
There are millions of children in the countries of the 
world. Most of them wear the same sort of clothes as 
you do. They have warm-weather clothes and cold- 
weather clothes and clothes for wet days. 

Some of their clothes are made of woolly materials 
and some are made of cotton or rayon. They have 
school clothes and best clothes, Scout and Guide uni- 
forms and old clothes for dirty jobs and play. 

Their mothers buy their clothes at shops, just as your 
mothers do. Sometimes they buy materials and make 
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the clothes at home. They buy wool, too, and knit 
socks and jerseys for their children. 

But there are other children who wear different 
clothes. Many of them live in much colder places 
than Britain. Some live in very hot places where 
there are no shops and no hard roads to walk on. Some 
of them do not go to school. They live in tents and 
travel about from place to place with their parents. 

This book is about those children and what they 


wear, 
WORK PAGES—SET 1 


Begin to use your own book, Leave the first page 
blank. 

On the next page write “ Children who live in other 
countries”. Begin to collect pictures of children all 
over the world. Keep them in your envelopes until 
you have enough to arrange on this page. Label each 
picture to show where the children live. 


OTHER CHILDREN’S FOOTWEAR 


1. IN VERY HOT PLACES 


In places where the weather is never really cold and 
where there are no rough roads, the children do not 
need shoes. The soles of their feet get hard and tough, 
like the footpads of your dog and cat. These children 
can climb trees and walk with bare feet on muddy, 
gritty paths without getting hurt. 

But there are desert places where the sand is hot 
enough to blister the feet of wild animals. No one 
could bear to walk with naked feet in the deserts of 
Arabia and Egypt during a hot summer afternoon. 

So the children wear sandals, without heels, made of 
dried palm leaves. Palm trees grow in deserts where 
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there is a little moisture. There are many kinds of 
palms. The coconut palm is tall and slender. The oil 
palm is short and thick. There are also date palms, 
sugar palms, sago palms, betel-nut palms, sealing-wax 
palms and button-nut palms. 


coconut oil button-nut sago betel-nut 


The fibres of the dried leaves are strong and tough, 
and when they are woven together, they make good 
footwear. Sometimes the fibres are plaited together. 
Then the plaits are stitched side by side into a wide 
braid before the sandals are made. 

In the waters round some hot places, there are sharks, 
They like to float on the top of the warm ocean. When 
they die or get killed, their great bodies are washed up 
on the shore. Then the boys take their sharp knives 
and cut pieces of sharkskin to make into sandals. 

They leave the skin in the sun to dry. Then a boy 
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puts his foot down firmly on the skin so that his friend 
can mark out the shape and size of his foot. He marks 
the place where the big toe comes. 

When cutting out his sandals, the boy takes care to 
leave a long narrow strip of skin between the big toe 
and the next one. Then he fastens the strip between 
his two toes, takes it over the top of his foot and round 
his heel. He ties the end just above his instep. 


WORK PAGES—SET 2 


Call this page “ Footwear in hot places ". 

1. Trace the map ofthe world on pages 20-21. Colour 
thesea. Use another colour to show the desert countries. 
Label your map and fix it to the page. Write 
“Children wear sandals or go barefoot in very hot 
countries ”. 

2. Write “ Making sandals from skin". Explain 
how this is done. 

3. Draw and label five kinds of palm tree. 

4. Stick some raffia in your book and write “ Raffia 
is dried palm-leaf fibre ^e 

s. Plait some raffia. Stick it in your book. Explain 
how sandals are made from plaited fibres. 
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An Experiment. Try to make yourself a pair of sand- 
als. Use any material you can find and ask a friend to 
mark out the pattern for you. If you are successful, keep 
them for an exhibition of clothes worn by other children. 


Sandals in India and China 

Children in India help their parents to pick the young 
leaves of the tea bushes. They wear sandals, made of 
ox leather, because the ground in the plantations is 
often too hot to walk on with bare feet, — 

Chinese children also wear sandals unless their fathers 
are rich enough to buy leather shoes. The sandals are 
made of straw. This is cheap because there is so much 
of it and because it is not wanted for food. 
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When the dry, yellow rice stalks are put into the 
threshing machine, the rice drops into sacks and the 
stalks are blown out of a long pipe into a great heap. 
This is the straw from which the sandals are made. 


WORK PAGES—SET 3 


Call this page “ Sandals ". 

1. Trace the map ofthe world on pages 20-21. Colour 
thesea. Use another colour to show the tea plantations 
of India and a different colour to show the rice fields 
of China. Explain your map. Then write “ Chinese 
children wear sandals made of rice straw ” and “ Indian 
children wear leather sandals in the tea plantations ". 
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2. Write “ Sandals”. Copy this and fill it in. 


| Who wears them | What they are made of How they are made 


Stick small pieces of raffia, leather and straw under- 
neath and label them to show what the sandals are 
made of. 

3. Some people use anything they can find to make 
into clothes, Begin to collect any useful pieces of 
material for making footwear and clothes for an 
exhibition called “ Clothes that other children wear ". 
Keep them in your envelope until you want to use 
them. 


2. IN Hor, WET PLACES 


You know that there are great families of Red 
Indians or Redskins. Each one has a family name like 
the Crows, the Hopi, the Sioux or the Chinooks. 
Токе are not many me Боби left now. And 
many them wear clothes like yours except on 
special days when they dress up in their feathers and 
warrior suits, 

The Redskins do not all live in North America. 
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One of the great tribes of 
true Red Indians lives in the 
hot, wet forests of South 
America. They are called 
the Chorti Indians, They 
still follow the trails through 
the dark, dense forests and 
wear leather sandals or 
moccasins to protect their 
feet from sharp stones. But 
in rainy weather, they take off their sandals and sling 
them over their shoulders. Bare, wet feet are much 
casier to dry than soaking wet moccasins. And it is 
more comfortable to walk with bare feet because the mud 
sticks to sandals and makes them squelchy and heavy. 

You may not know the difference between sandals 
and moccasins. A sandal is just a piece of material that 
is tied or folded over the foot. A moccasin is properly 
made with a flat sole, and an upper with strings that 
bind round the ankle to keep it on. 

The Chorti Indians grow maize from which they 


make their four. The maize 
fields are on hillsides and the 
heavy rain makes the ground р 
very slippery. So they wear 
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an inch thick. They carve 
them with a much thicker 
heel and ball. This raises 
their feet up above the wet ground and stops them 
slipping. They tie them on like other sandals. 


WORK PAGES—SET 4 | 


Call this page “ Footwear in hot, wet places”. 

т. Trace the map of the world on pages 20-21. Colour 
the sea. Use a different colour to show where Red 
Indians live. Explain your map and fix it in your book. 

2. Write “ Plants that provide footwear”. Make a 
list of trees and plants from which sandals are made. 

3. Find some pictures of Red Indians. Stick them 
in your book. Then write what you have learnt about 
them from this book. 

4. Answer this question: “ Why do children in hot 
lands wear footwear? ” 

5. Make something for your exhibition out of your 
odds and ends. You could make or draw different 
kinds of sandals. Write down what you have done 
and how you did it. Keep your written work and 


your drawings carefully in one of your envelopes. 
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3. IN VERY COLD PLACES 


Many children live in places where it is icy cold in 
winter, far colder than it is in Britain. Away in the 
very far north of the world is the snowy Arctic Circle. 

People called Lapps live here in their country called 
Lapland. They move about a lot. So they live in tents 
which look rather like the wigwams of the Red Indians. 

Lapps are very strong although they are short and 
small. They have coal-black hair, dark eyes and 
coppery-coloured skin. The children have to get used 
to the freezing cold weather with snow and dark days 
nearly all the time. 

They do not go to school. When they are your age, 
they help their parents to look after their herds of 
deer. Each family keeps some hundreds. Only a very 
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poor family has less than one hundred. A rich family 
has 10,000 reindeer. 

Lapps do not buy their food or clothes at shops. 
Their reindeer give them all they want. They pull the 
sledges along and carry the tents when they are moved 
to new places where there is more food for the animals. 
They are also killed for meat and for their fur. A 
reindeer's fur is very warm indeed. 

Reindeer skin makes very good leather for shoes 
and leggings. The Lapp father skins the animals and 
tans the leather. The mother cuts out the shoes so that 
they turn up at the toes and fit nicely under the straps 
of their skis. Then she stuffs the soles with hay till they 
look as thick as camels’ pads. Next, she lines the 
uppers with dried grass. When the shoes are finished, 
they are very warm indeed. Most of the time the 
children wear reindeer skin leggings too. 

Eskimo children who live in Arctic Canada and in 
Greenland also need very warm, strong footwear in 
the icy cold weather. Everyone wears boots all the 
year round because it is never really hot in the far 
north of the world. 

In summer, the boots are made of seal skin. The 
boys and their fathers are short but very strong and 
brave. They go out together in their skin-covered 
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canoes to hunt the seal 
with harpoons. Seal 
meat is excellent food 
and the skins make soft 
leather after the hair has 
been scraped off. 

The Eskimo’s winter boots are made of the furry 
skins of caribou reindeer. These are the largest deer. 
They are different from the Lapland reindeer because 
they are wild and belong to nobody. They move about 
from place to place in great herds, looking for food. 
Red Indians of North Canada as well as Eskimoes hunt 
them for their flesh and their skins. 

All the Eskimo boots are double. There is an out- 
side pair and an inside pair, with caribou hair stuffed 
in between them to make them warm and to save 
people getting frostbite. Inside the boots, the Eskimoes 
wear long stockings made of 
caribou hair. 

The men and boys have 
boots that reach up to their 
knees. But the girls’ and 
women’s boots reach up to 
their thighs. This makes 
their legs look very big. 
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People who live in very cold places fix skates to their 
boots so that they can slide quickly along on the hard, 
‘frosty roads. But when the snow comes, they change 
their skates and put on snow shoes. Then they can 
walk over the snow and pull their sledges behind them. 

Snow shoes are longer than your shoes. For boys 
and girls like you, they are about two feet long. The 
boys help their fathers to make the frames. They 
soften sticks with hot water and bend them over like 
arches. Then they tie the ends tightly together with 
strips of caribou skin. Next, they fix pieces of wood 
to the frame and punch holes round the frame with a 
drill, made of sharp caribou bone. 

The girls help their mothers to finish the shoes, They 
soften some strips of caribou skin by soaking and chewing 
them. Then they sew them together and thread them in 
and outofthe holes, Lastof all, they fix wider bandsof cari- 
bou leather in the middle to make loops to hold the feet 
in firmly, just as the strings keep your shoes on your feet. 


Sometimes the children 
have to fetch firewood. 
They put on their snow 
shoes and their snow goggles, 
which protect them from 
snow blindness. The goggles 
are like masks which cover 
up their eyes except for two 
very narrow slits. d 

Then they sit the smallest child on the sledge and 
pull it along to the firewood stack. When the wood is 
piled up and tied down with caribou string, they pull 
the sledge home over the deep snow. 

Lapp children also travel over the deep snow on 
skis, which are long, narrow pieces of wood fastened 


to their feet. 


WORK PAGES—SET $ 


ү. Write “ Footwear in very cold places”. Explain 
what Lapp and Eskimo children wear on their feet. 

2. Trace the map of the world on pages 20-21. Colour 
the sea. Use another colour to show where the 
Eskimoes live and a different colour to show where the 
Lappslive. Explain your map and fix it in your book. 
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3. Look at your pictures. If there are any of children 
who live in the very cold countries, arrange them on 
this page and label them. 

4. Make something for your exhibition which will 
show what children wear on their feet in very cold places. 
Describe what you have made and write a label for it. 

5. Draw and label as many kinds of footwear worn 
by other children as you can. 


WORK PAGES—SET 6 


Call this page “ Other children’s footwear ". 
I. Copy this and fill it in. 


What their footwear 
is made of 


What they wear on 
their feet 


Name of people 


2. Make a list of all the animals that provide foot- 
wear for children in other countries. 

3. Answer these questions : 

Why do children need footwear in cold places? 

Why do children wear snow shoes? 

Why do children wear skates? 

Why do children wear snow goggles? 
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Jungle children wearing hoods 


OTHER CHILDREN’S WET-WEATHER 
CLOTHES 

Some children live in places where it rains very hard 
every day for weeks and months. Then the rain stops 
and every day is sunny and dry. Although the rain 
comes in the winter months, it is not very cold. No 
one wears jerseys or thick coats. But they have several 
raincoats and several pairs of waterproof boots. 

In the rainy months, there are puddles everywhere. 
The ditches by the roadsides are filled with flowing 
water and all kinds of floating rubbish. But nobody 
bothers. The children put on their waterproof coats 
and hoods and go out to play in long, rubber boots. 
As soon as a baby can walk, he is given a pair of rubber 
boots so that he can splash through the puddles. 
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When the great rains come in China, the children wear 
waterproof capes made from the fibres of palm leaves. 

In the hot forest of the jungles of Africa, India and 
South America, the heavy rain falls down day after 
day. Some of the children wear big hoods of dried 
rushes that cover them from their heads to their knees, 
You can see them in the picture on page 17. 

Other jungle children and some of the Chorti Red 
Indians wear a hood that looks like a basket upside 
down. It is made of dried leaves with a bamboo frame 
round the outside edge. They also tie an old blanket 
across their shoulders with a big knot underneath their 
chins. In muddy places, they wear high wooden clogs, 
something like the Red Indian wooden sandals, that lift 
them off the muddy ground. It is too hot in these 
places to wear rubber boots. 


WORK PAGES—SET 7 | 


1. Write “ Other children’s wet-weather clothes ”. 
Trace the map of the world on pages 20-21. Label it 
“ Weather map”. Colour the sea. Use a different 
colour to mark the places which have a heavy rainy 
season. Explain your map and stick it in your book. 

2. Draw pictures and label them to show the’ wet- 
weather clothes of children who live-in these lands. 
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OTHER CHILDREN’S COLD-WEATHER 
CLOTHES 


When cold weather comes, many children put on their 
woollen scarves and jerseys just as you do. Their 
mothers knit warm gloves and socks, and their fathers 
earn money to buy them winter coats and heavy shoes. 

In China, it is cheaper to buy cotton clothes, padded 
inside with cotton wool. There is not enough grass 
there to feed many sheep. But there are hundreds of 
acres of cotton fields, and the cotton and cotton wool 
is cheap. 

А few rich Chinese children wear winter coats made 
of squirrel and fox fur. They look as if they are made 


Tum to page 22 
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of leather because the warm 
soft fur is turned inside. 
The children feel very cosy 
in these coats. 

Some families of Red 
Indians wear beautiful 
blankets and shawls in cold 
weather. The mothers keep 
their babies warm by wrap- 
ping blankets round them- 
selves with their babies tucked inside. These blankets are 
woven at home from the coarse hair of goats and dogs. 
The girls help their mothers to collect bark from the 
willow bushes and birch trees, and different kinds of 
mosses, earth and berries. Then they boil them to get 
the colours for dyeing the hair fibres. The women 
weave the blankets on wooden looms and use the 
coloured threads to make lovely patterns. 

Other Red Indian tribes, like the Crows, wear a 
robe made of the skins of buffaloes with the hair inside. 
Everybody wears skin leggings in the winter. The men’s 
leggings come right up to their hips; the women's 
come as far as their knees. To make them, they use 
the skins of the wild animals that the men and boys have 
killed —antelope, deer, elk, buffalo and mountain sheep. 
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Of course, the skins are softened by scraping, and 
then by pounding and rubbing. The Indians make a 
mixture of buffalo brains and vegetables which they 
rub into the hides to make them soft. 


WORK PAGES—SET 8 
, 


Call this page “ Other children’s cold-weather clothes ". 

1. Begin two lists and leave room to add to them. 
Call the first one Animals that provide winter clothes 
for other children”. Call the second one “ Plants that 
provide winter clothes for other children ". Begin to 
fill in your lists now. 

2. Children in many countries like to wear decorated 
clothes. Begin another page called “ Patterns on other 
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children’s clothes”. Draw some patterns that are used | 
on Red Indian shawls and blankets. Colour them in 
bright colours and label your designs. 
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I. IN ARCTIC LANDS 
Lapps 

Children in the cold Arctic countries wear skin and fur 
clothes in winter. They are dressed exactly like their 
parents except that their clothes are smaller. The pic- 
ture shows a father and son in their kayaks (canoes) 
fishing with a harpoon. 

Lapp children wear caps, shaped like cones. They fit 
snugly and come down over their ears and faces. Only 
their eyes, their noses and their mouths can be seen. 
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The round part that fits the top of their heads is made 
of red, yellow and green strips of cloth. The rest is 
made of the white skin of young reindeer. (They are 
called reindeer calves.) The fur is turned inside and the 
leather outside is decorated with bright bands of cloth. 

Lapp men like their caps to be made with four, 
pointed, flapping horns that they can use as pockets. 
They always carry their pipes in one of the flaps. 

Everybody wears a wide, heavy, dark blue shirt, 
beautifully decorated with coloured bands across the 
shoulders, the chest and half-way down the sleeves. 
Over the shirt, they wear a yellowy brown, short 
overcoat and trousers. These are made from the long- 
haired fur from the backs of reindeer. The coats have 
no buttons down the front. They have to be pulled 
on over their heads. There are gaily coloured bands 
of cloth round the necks. As the coats are very wide, 
they are pulled in with a belt. 

As soon as the babies can crawl about, they are dressed 
in their fur trousers with leggings tied round the 
ankles with strips of reindeer skin leather. All the 
leggings are made out of the short-haired fur from the 
reindeer’s legs. 

Everyone has fur gloves and mittens. Lapp mothers 
work very hard to make nice clothes for their children. 
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They are always mending because reindeer skin does 
not wear well. But they have time to make tiny fur 
robes for their newborn babies. They turn the soft 
fur inside so that the babies are wrapped in little fur 
blankets. Every baby has also a little red cap with 
lace round the edges. 


WORK PAGES—SET 9 


Call this page “ Decorations on winter clothes ”. 

1. Turn back to your weather map (Work Pages— 
Set 7). Use a different colour to show the Arctic 
lands. Explain your map and fix it in your book. 

2. Add to your list of animals that provide winter 
clothes for other children. 

3. Go on with your page of decorations. Draw the 
winter clothes of Lapp children with their gay bands 
of colour. Label your drawings. 

4. Draw a Lapp baby dressed in his clothes. 

5. Make something else for your exhibition. You 
could make a Chinese padded coat out of cotton wool 
or a Laplander's cap and overcoat. Some girls might 
like to dress a Lapp baby. 
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Eskimoes 


Eskimo boys and girls wear fur with coats fur-lined 
hoods, fur trousers and fur boots. Like their boots, 
they are made of caribou deer skins for the winter and 
are double. Their inside clothes have the fur turned 
inside so that they can feel it against their skins. Their 
outside clothes have the fur outside. 

The mothers and grandmothers make the clothes 
and the girls help. When a skin is dry, they scrape 
away the bits of flesh with a blunt scraper made of 
caribou bone. Then the grandmother works it in her 
hard hands to make it soft. The mother helps by 
wetting it and the girls beat it with sticks. | 
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When the skins are ready, they are spread out, and 
the grandmother cuts them the right size and shape. 
The mother stitches the pieces together with a caribou 
bone needle and pieces of thin caribou skin. The girls 
make bags and water buckets from the pieces that are 
. left over. 


needle i ies 
| WORK PAGES—SET 10 


Call this page “ Clothes made of skins ”. 
I. Add another name to your list of animals that 
provide winter clothes. 


scraper 


2. Draw pictures to show how the Eskimoes winter 
clothes are made. Write underneath your pictures. 

3. Suppose you were given the skin of a small wild 
animal. Write down what you would do with it and 
draw pictures to show how you would do it. 

4. Sort out your pictures of children who live in 
other lands. Make а page of pictures to show children 
in cold countries. 
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5. Make something else for the exhibition, perhaps 
some models of Eskimo clothes. 


2. IN THE MOUNTAINS 


There are very high mountains in some parts of the 
world. The tops are covered with ice and snow. 
Between the mountains there are grassy valleys where 
the children wear winter clothes like yours. But in the 
high mountains where the icy winds blow, the children 
have to wear fur clothes and helmets. 

The Red Indians in the high mountains of Central 
America wear capes made of the skins of llamas. Far 
away, in the mountains of Asia, people wear shaggy 
overcoats made out of goat skins. 

You may have seen pic- 
tures of Mount Everest 
in the Himalayan moun- 
tain range. You will 
remember that it is cov- 
ered with snow. In the 
hills and valleys below 
the snows live many 
families of Indians, not 
Red Indians. These are 
Indians who live in the 


country of India. They have yellowy brown faces 
and black hair. They are short but are very strong and 
wonderful climbers. 

Some of them wear pieces of stuff like sacking tied 
round their waists. This stuff is really nettle fibre 
which they make themselves from dried nettles. Some- 
times they use white cotton which is also home-made. 
They weave the cotton fibre on looms and decorate the 
borders with red and black wool. 

When the icy winds blow down from the mountains, 
the poor people put on big, black capes made of palm 
fibre. The rich people have red and grey woollen 
cloaks. 

The children have capes, too, but they are made 
from their parents’ old ones. 

When the boys are about seven, their hair is shaved 
off and they are left with only a long piece in the 
front. Soon afterwards, however, they are allowed to 
wear brown, cane war-helmets, like their fathers. 

These Indians used to be very warlike. They were 
always fighting other Indian families with bows and 
arrows. They are peaceful people now but they still 
wear their warrior clothes. They carry great cane 
shields and tie strips of thick, folded cloth round their 
throats because they used to need protection against 
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enemy arrows. They are still clever hunters with bows 
and arrows. 

On the other side of this mighty range of Himalayan 
Mountains live the Tibetans. In their country of 
Tibet, everyone puts on his fur clothes on the same 
day. When spring comes, every single person takes 
off his fur clothes on the same day, and dresses in gay 
summer clothes, rather like yours. 


WORK PAGES—SET 11 | 


1. Trace the map ofthe world on pages 20-21. Colour 
the sea. Mark the places with the highest mountains of 
the world with tiny, snow-covered mountains. Explain 
your pictures, and fix the map in your book. 

2. Add more names to your list of animals that 
provide winter clothes for other children. 

з. Copy this and fill it in : 


N f What they wear What their winter 
ame of people in winter clothes are made of 


4. Draw pictures of all the cold weather clothes that 
other children wear. Label your drawings. 
31 


OTHER CHILDREN’S WARM-WEATHER 
CLOTHES 

In the very hottest parts of the world, the dark-skinned 
children wear no clothes until they are. your age. 
When they are old enough to run about, their smooth, 
shiny skins are covered with grease paint. People in 
this country use grease-paint on their faces when they 
act on a brightly lit stage. 

When a jungle child wears paint, insects cannot bite 
him and the scorching sun cannot burn him. 

The paint is made by mixing grease, like coconut 
oil, with some kind of dried powder. This powder 
may be powdered earth, like red clay, or it may be 
made from the black charcoal which comes from burnt 
32 


wood. Charcoal makes a powder like the powder 
colour you use to paint with. Redskins got their name 
because they painted themselves with grease and 
powdered red earth. 

When boys in the hot parts of India and Africa are 
your age, they have one or two clothes which they 
wear all the time. 

Perhaps one of the men has killed and skinned a wild 
buffalo. The boys are allowed to take the small pieces 
of skin that no one wants. They cut out a piece the 
shape of a triangle. Next they scrape away the hair 
with a sharp stone or twig. Then they rub it and suck 
itand bang it to make it soft. Thongs of buffalo skin are 
fixed to each corner and the garment is ready to wear. 
It is tied round the waist and comes up between the legs. 

The other garment that most of 
them wear is a patchwork 
cloak, which is made of 
small pieces of skin put 
together with thin strips 
that have been softened. 
They wear it over one 
shoulder in the daytime. 


At night, they.use it ога : 
blanket. I— o —— = 


Boys who live in the hot forests of India tie a piece 
of white cloth round their waists. This is called a loin 
cloth. It is tucked loosely between their legs. The 
cloth is woven on wooden frames by weavers who live 
in the Indian villages. They fix up their looms outside 
their houses and work out of doors, 

Some boys wear bigger pieces of cloth. They put 
them on like a loin-cloth but they look like loose 
pants. This is called a dhoti. 

Indian boys (not Red Indians) wear turbans on their 
heads. These are long pieces of cloth twisted round 
and round the head to make a sort of box. Turbans 
are very useful to keep things 
in. You put things in your 
pocket; Indian boys put 
combs, marbles and shells in 
their turbans. 

The Red Indian boys of 
the Chorti family who live 
in Central America wear 
cotton pants and a white 
shirt that hangs outside and 
comes nearly down to 
their ankles. It is held up 
by strips of cloth sewn on 
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to the waist and tied loosely in front above the hips. 
There are no pockets in these shirts. So the boys make 
small fibre bags and sling them over their left shoulders. 

Their sisters wear cotton blouses with big sleeves and 
blue skirts with a criss-cross pattern round the bottom. 
They wrap the skirts round themselves and tuck the 
ends in at the middle of the front. The skirts nearly 
touch the ground. Girls wear no underclothes. 

Girls often make their clothes of any material they can 
find. In the picture, you can see an Indian girl in a leaf 
dress. Some of them wear short aprons made of pieces 
of skin with a string of red beans round their necks. 

All people who wear 
very little clothing like to 
puton plenty of decorations 
like crowns, finger rings, 
ankle rings, nose rings, 
earrings and lots of neck- 
laces. They make these out 
of anything they can find 
—feathers, stones, shells, 
beans, bamboo, grass and 
even beetles’ wings. 

Some girls wind a strip 
of cloth over their little 
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aprons to make a very short 
skirt. They take the end of 
the cloth up and over one 
shoulder, then across the back 
and tuck it into the waist. It 
does not have to be sewn up. 

Their mothers wear one 
long piece of cloth draped 
round them to look like a 
graceful dress. This is called 
а sari. Some saris are made 
of delicate stuff, dyed with 
soft colours and bordered 
with bands of tinsel ribbon. 


The dark-skinned negro children of Aftica who live 


on the cocoa tree farms wear 
gay, thin clothes all the 
year round. Everyone has 
one garment. It is a long, 
brightly coloured cloth. 
The girls wrap it tightly 
round under their armpits 
and leave their shoulders 
bare. The boys cross the 
two ends round their necks 
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and tie it at the back. The men wrap it round their 
waists and throw one end over their shoulder. The 
women make one end into a loose sort of blouse and 
wrap the other end round them like a skirt. 

In other hot countries, the children wear different 
clothes at school and at home. In the warm, sunny 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, the girls wear grass skirts 
and rows and rows of beads. But in school they wear 
gay, coloured blouses and tunics. The girl in the pic- 
ture is wearing a grass skirt. She has a fibre sunshade to 
keep the hot sun off the baby. The boys wear a 
sort of skirt held up with 
a belt of plaited leaf fibres 
at school. At home, they 
wear kilts made from bark 
cloth. The bark is stripped 
off the tree and pounded up 
with a mallet to make it 
thin and wide. Thestrips are 
lapped over each other 
and pounded or glued to- 
gether to make the cloth 
wide enough to use for 
clothes. 
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| WORK PAGES—SET 12 | 


I. Write “Children’s clothes in hot countries E: 
Draw and label them to show what they are made of 
and how they are made. 


2. Copy this and fill it in : 


а eee 
Name of people What they wear What it is made of 


3. Make a list of the materials that people in hot 
countries use to make their clothes. 


4. Trace the map of the world on pages 20-21. Colour 
the sea. Use another colour to mark the very hot 
places. Label this “ Weather map 2”. Explain your 
map and fix it in your book. 


5. Make a little loin-cloth, a dhoti and a sari for the 
exhibition. Describe how you made them and say 
who wears clothes like these. 


6. Add something to your page of decorations on 


clothes. 
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OTHER CHILDREN’S PARTY 


CLOTHES 
Many children have best clothes and party clothes like 


yours. Sometimes they have old-fashioned dresses, too, 
which they wear on Sundays. They would look like 
fancy dresses to you. They are made like clothes that 
people used to wear years ago and are called national 
costumes, In the picture, you can see children wearing 
their national costumes. У 
Japanese children dress very much as you do. Вис 
they also have kimonos which are old-fashioned and 
called national costume. The girls wear a stiff, wide 


belt tied with a big bow round the middle of their 
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kimonos. On holidays like 
the Girls’ Festival Day and 
the Boys’ Festival Day, 
everyone puts on his very 
best kimono. Sometimes 
these are made of silk and 
beautifully decorated with 
embroidery. 

In the very cold countries, 
children’s best clothes are 
made with brighter colours. 
The Lapp boys put on belts 
of shining leather, decorated with beads of polished 
bone and silver. The girls wear red shawls tied round 
their shoulders, stitched with blue and yellow flowers. 

On a Lapp girl's wedding day, she wears four 
shawls. The top 
one is white, em- 
broidered with lit- 
tle red roses and 
green leaves. The 
other three have 
red and green 
fringes round the 


edges which fall 


over her shoulders. The shawls are fastened in front 
with a big, round, gold brooch with little golden chains 
dangling from it. The bridegroom has a golden buckle 
on his splendid skin belt. 

If you lived in a very hot place and only had to wear 
a little skirt or a loin-cloth, you would need party 
clothes. You would dress up as the dark-skinned 
children of India and Africa do. 

First they take a bath. They sometimes wash all 
over in a stream. But in desert places where water is 
scarce, they roll about and rub themselves in the sand. 

Then they make themselves look gay by painting 
their faces and wearing all their best jewellery. Boys 
as well as girls put on their necklaces and bangles and 
wonderful headdresses. Sometimes there are markets 
where they can buy belts made of tiny bells. But they 
make most of their party finery. They dry the white 
seeds of plants and call them pearls. By the sea, they 
find pearly shells which they make into waistbands or 
headbands and bracelets. If they have nothing else, 
they string pieces of bamboo together. 

The small black people who live in the wild places of 
Australia spin kangaroo and opossum fur into thread. 
Then they twist this into bands and tassels. 

Sometimes children find the small teeth of wild 
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animals. They file them 
and polish them. Then they 
bore holes in them and 
thread them on thin pieces 
of twisted dried grass or 
goats’ hair. They also make 
beautiful necklaces from 
snake bones, snail shells, 
berries and tiny pieces of 
ivory from elephant tusks. 
—7- The Indian girl in the 
picture is making rope by 
spinning fibres. She is wearing shell, beads and flowers. 
Some girls and boys make themselves attractive for 
parties by putting flowers in their hair. The girls work 
flowers into their plaits. If they have short hair they tie 
itup with bunches of shells or balls of red and green wool. 
They all like to wear combs which they make them- 
selves by slitting, shaping and carving small pieces of 
wood, and then polishing and decorating them. If they 
want to stick coloured stones or bits of ivory on their 
combs, they get a few drops of gum in a cup made 
from the leaves of a wild fig tree. The boys hit a branch 
with the blunt end of their axes and the gum oozes out. 
Sometimes they make masks out of bark, skin or 
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leaves to wear at dances and parties. They also collect 
gaudy peacock feathers to stick in their turbans. 


WORK PAGES—SET 13 
, 


Call this page “ Other children’s party clothes ". 

1. Collect anything you can use to make decorations 
like those that people wear instead of party clothes. 
Make your own set of body ornaments. Write down 
what you have used and how you have made them. 

2. Make a list of the decorations that other children 
like to wear at parties. 

3. Draw some children in national costume and label 
your pictures to show where these children live. 


WORK PAGES—SET 14 


and 
CONCLUSION 


Now you have finished your study of other children's 
clothes. You have learnt that people wear clothes 
different from yours because they live in places where 
the weather is different. You have also learnt that 
many people make their own clothes and the material 
for their clothes from the animals they hunt, the plants 
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they grow and from wild vegetation. You have read 
how clever they are with tools that they make them- 
selves, and how the children help their parents. 

Go back to the blank page at the beginning of your 
book. Write “Contents” and make a list of your 
titles and the numbers of these pages. Look through 
your book and finish off your lists See that your 
drawings and maps are labelled. Empty your envelopes 
and find places for the cuttings you want to keep. 

On the last page write “ What I have learnt about 
other children’s clothes”. At the end write “ This 
book is finished оп...” and fill in the date. Keep it 
safely. You may like to look at it later on. 
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“Adventures into Geography’, George Noyle, Macmillan 
Family Life Abroad. Books IA and IB 
Family Life Abroad. Books ПА and IIB 
‘Glimpses of Family Life’, George Noyle and others, Macmillan 
The Soviet Union. The U.S.A. China. Nigeria. Sweden 
British East Africa. 


“The Eskimo’, Imperial Institute 
The Geographical Magazine 
Booklets about Laplanders from : The Swedish Travel Bureau, 22 Coventry 
Street, London, W. x 
VisuaL Arps 
Film Strips on loan from Imperial Institute include: Canadian Eskimo, Uni- 
corn Head ; Village Life in India, Common Ground 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS 


Turse books provide the information which modern children need to make 
sense of their complicated ehvironment. Each topic begins with simple prob- 
lems related to familiar, machine-made essentials in their lives. With the help 
of a teacher who discusses and expands each chapter, children begin to grasp the 
idea of man’s relationship to his environment and to.all other men, here and 
throughout the world. Т 

In cach pair of books the same topics are studied, but the problems in the 
companion books on Other Children are both simpler and more fundamental, 
because these children’s lives are untouched by mechanization, and at the 
same time related to the interests of the children who will use these books. 
The teacher will be able to direct discussion so that, while learning about the 
lives of so-called primitive peoples, children come to understand their own lives 
more fully, to perceive something of the early history of their own race, and to 
realise that all people, whether their skins are light or dark, are worthy of respect. 

A project-programme, based on the two books together, will provide a term’s 
work in geography, history, English and science. The work pages give sug- 
gestions for independent inquiry, and classroom equipment must support the 
basic information in each book : for instance— 

(1) A library shelf with pamphlets, books and illustrative material. 

(2) Wall displays of posters, cuttings and illustrations to stimulate fresh ideas 
and to be examined at leisure. 

(3) Film strips to sharpen the mental picture and to correct the limitations of 
single illustrations, 

(4) Supply of outline maps. Maps are of limited use for children under 
eleven, but making maps by tracing and then using them as suggested on the work 
pages provides both a means of recording and an introduction to map reading. 

(s) Opportunities, material and space for other activities besides making 
books of their own, e.g. for collecting, arranging and tabulating, for drawing 
and labelling, for experiment, construction and dramatization. Each of these 
activities should be brought to a satisfying conclusion. Model-making, for 
example, is a form'of summary but the actual making is not enough. Items 
must be assembled, compared with reality, and explained verbally and in 
writing. The arrangement of an exhibition is also a good form of summary, 
and can be used to explain to others what has been accomplished. 
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